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*Ihe stafiei:t «ho has cose to he callad. »«reticent** ^ 
expresses coacerr about jaan^i oral^ c^soaunicative jbeiaviors,, ranging 
froa public s^^ajklng xo aeeting strangers and carrying on a few^ 
ainutes of "saaii talk.^ 1 rhetorical aethod of instruction was 
utilized in a 5=tudy ccii*'incted to deterffiine the effects of treatment 
on a selected population ox ^wenty reticent college students. Goal 
setting^ including' student alteration of self ^perception in 
coaaunicaxive situations and the demonstration of sufficient skills 
to cope with these situations^ was accoaplished. Assessaent of the 
effects of instruction over a twelve-aonth period if as accoaplished by 
Evaluation by the instructor and eight outside observers of a 
progress journal and five videotaped interviews. Of the original 
twenty students, seven were assessed as having aade adequate 
iapro vesient, and three vera assessed as having aade ainiaal 
iaprovenent; an association between iaproveaenr and students* ability 
to apply rhetorical aethods to coaaunication was noted. (This is the 
third in a series of five papers on coamunication reticence.) (KS) 
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' THE EFFECTS OF AI^IETCRICAL •^ET^^OD OF I!iST«iCTIOn 

m A sa£€TE3 POPULATiC'i OF RETiCEtn" svjmns 

, .^-^^ !'ancy J. Ketzqer* 

-Tlie Problem of Reticence 

As early as in ^*'nately*s ElBients of Rhetoric > we find speech 

scholars concerned with those who viere unable to perfom c<rrTjnicative 
functions effectively. Khately focused attention on staqpfright, or the 
inability to oerfonn orally in public. Sose early articles in the pre- \ 

fessional speech journals considered staqef right as d character disorder 

2 

or as a "lack of faith." Later authorities concluded that stagefright 

-% 

Vi^s related to feelings of insecurity, low self estera, and other psison- 
3 

ality problems - Today, stagefriqht is a term that c^n describe a variety 
of experiences ranqinq fron nerveou^ncss or shyness about public speaking 
\ to the development of nausea, hives or even fainting when a speaker is in- 

volved in a formal presentation before others. * ^' 

Initial concern about the oroblem of reticence arose when sc-ne 
speech instructors encountered certain students who sought help froni the 
university soeech clinic for difficulties not normally treated at these 

facilities. These students were unable to specify their difficulties, 

' 4 

but they were generally concerned about their ability to coimnunicate. 
Some instructors noted, as well, that several students in typical class- 
roomjg'idlid not contribute very much at all- Though these students appeared 
attentive and were apparently interested in the activities of the class, 
^ ' they did not participate in smalj-qroup discussions nor did they ask or 

X answer questions. These behaviors did not appear to fit the descriptions 
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of staicefriqht, but they did offer evit!erce of str:^ fonn of ccrnurjlcaticn 
'inadequacy. 

T^.e student mo has ca^ to be called "reticent** expresses concern 

about nany craj^ coTTunicative behaviors ranginq from public speating^to 

raeticQ strarqers anrf carrying on a few ninutes of snail talk. He says 

that r.e is es!:ecially concerned about talk wit^his peers and with peoole 

5 

of authority including teachers, counselors, store clerksf even parents. 

Most reticents say they feel dijnb and self-conscious about their atter!pts 

to conmjnicate, so they choose .to- avoid 'cor:n!unication whenever possible. 

An undergraduate student, Linda, vrote: , ^ * ' ^ 

J^y whole problen is that ! hate to talk in front of people, 
\yhether it^^be inprcnptu or planned. It isn't necessarily 
justs people I don't know, but a lot of tines it's just a 
group of friends or even a group of relatives. Whenever I 
get erbarrass'ei or an put on the spot for a question or 
coHTjent, or have to talk in front of a oroup, niy face turns 
red. 

1 am very easily swayed, so alnost Isr^ediately I am agreeing 
with the opposite view and then it nakes jT:e looJC'like a fool 
because I change fny mind so rapidly. I nevTer ask queStfons 
in cliiss for two reasons. First, v;hen you raise your hanS^, 
everyone turns their attention to you and then I start to 
blush. Then when I ask the questions, to me, all of a sud- 
den they 50und dumb. ^ So I don't bother. 

And froni Susan: 

s 

I have a lot of difficulty talking to people informally. 
I can usually handle any discourse which has a fonnal basis 
with only nervousness and stuttering. However, group 
meetings or casual conversations are very hard for me and I 
usually do not say anything in such situations. Kieetiiig 
people always strains 'me. I usually respond to them very 
bluntly and mispronounce my words. The hardest people for 
me to talk with are guys ry age. I also find it difficult 
to talk with anyone af meals, parties, dorm raps,-oryin 
class. When Tm approached at, a party, even though I might 
want to get to know the person, I can never seem to convey 
my interests. * ' * 

Some reticents want to be "perfect" communicators, as they see others 



to be. -At the sare tine, tney thirk perfection is unattiilnafcle Vor t'le::"': 

* * ^ • 

^erfectir)n*' is usually ccnceived by the ferfcent as Dron<:iir.einq all 'the • 

Kords corrsctly, rever oausicg for r.cre thafi a few seconds ^hen ^^xpr^fssirg 
an idea or encaqi^ig im conversatinn vrith soneone, always hdiviro* sc^^ethitiT 
_tQ sa^iT f or_e/£ry ££casion, e x p»3sslng.4t. i^ cr^ani^^^ an-J correct qr^-- , 
rat^cal ^jr-'s etc. The^ reticent sees hinself always nisprcnourxing i^^^^rd^, 
sturblirg over ideas, or other «ays olayino the ^ool, ^^hile *;e see^ 
others as.natiiral ard sr>ooth in their talk. 

The reticent feels that he is tne only person who exceriences the 
problenps he describes; he feels ttat he is an atypical a^nnunicator- In 
this respect, the reticent miih^ be called egocentric, laclfing the abil- 
ity to engage in dual perspective, or unable . • to identify with the " 
needs, values, and iesires of oth*ers in order to understand, and hence, 
persfade then.'* Due, perhaps, to his egocentrisn, the r^icent has a 
Jinited unde»*standing of the connective function of discourse through 
mutual creation of reaninq. Rather, the reticent views canmunication as.- 
formulae, routines to be discovered antf perfected in ^ind for their own 
right. . . » 

Thus, the reticent stands in awe of the ccwnunicative process and 
feelsVvery iruch alone in his silence, a choice which appears to him less 
threatenina than participation in an arena which he doesn't understand. 
He waits for some maqic to rescue him from his silence and recreafe.him , 
as a perfect communicator. 

Instructional Respons to Reticence 

The oriqinal group o^ thirty-seven students selected as reticent 
was '.gathered together in 19SS and taught by six instructors who established 



clojse contact •with students in an atte^^t to help the?) better*" 
afccut ccT^n^-aticn ar.d to guide tfceri in acccrr^lishrent of S3l ^-defined 
goals. Instrjction was geared -Tsre toward helping students qaii^ ccnfi- 
dence ar^d willingness. to ccmjwnicate than tcvard inproved conrtjnicative 
skill. Instrjcticnal goals necessitated personal conferences with stu- 
dents, itihic^ A*ere cathartic sessions for SDr^e students Mho detailed their 
ccrrrjnication problems. Instnictors. atte^fited to demonstrate under- 
'standing and acceptance of the reticent students' difficulties. 

Response to this pedagcny vras evaluated as good, based pririarily 
on changes tn students* reports of increased self -confidence. It was, 
however,. clearjy unecononical to riaintain a program with a six to one 

.student-teacher ratio., tore inportant, changes" in coninunic/tion ability 

- ' 7 ^ . ^ ' 

of the students were nininal . " , * 

A subsequent approach^to instruction of reticents anplied syste- 

natic desensitization and progressive relaxation to help quell physical 

reactions to fear in speaking situations^. Buf those 5/ho improved with 

this method 'were students who feared public performance specifically. 

The method of instraction was found to be Ineffective with students who 

e^^pressed a range of communication problems not tied to formal speaking 

8 ^ " ' " 

experiences. 

Recently, a rhetorical nethod of instruction has been used vri th 

9 - 

reticent students, The goals of this method, strategies used, and ef- 
fectiveness with reticents will be discussed in the femainde** of €his 
paper, / - * - 

Rhetorical pedagogy is based on two goals: (1) revision of the ret- 
icent's perception about the communication process , and bis role in it 
and (2) acquisition of skills for increased communieative effectiveness 



■ in a "rubber ot fcrral and infor-al sceaklrq situitif>ns- 5{^^etorically- 
based pedagogy offers r.o guarantees to t»'e reticent, fcyt it see'^s to 
equip 'nir with a ccrr'inlcative perspective and a variety ot strategic-s 
which can aid hin in negotiation with others to rD'-e effective ends. - 
Rhetorical instruction stresses co-runicative effectiveness as the result 
of 'Ritual responsibility generated by daal perspective; it air;s to teach 
the reticent critical questions that he can ask about goals, audiences 
and situations, and alternative strategies which can'help orient hin to 
a qiven situation. Further, rhetorical instruction airs to increase the 
reticent' s repertoire rolss or strategies so -that he ^nay move, beyond 
his self-prescription of silence- 

A -longtitudinal study was con'^ucted to determine the effects of the 
'rhetorical psthod of instruction described with a selected population of 
reticent students. Tir;enty students, ten inale and ten female, were 
selected fron a pool of seventy-five who volunteered f<Jr interviews to 
determine thfei r- need 'for a soecial speech offering, part of the required 
Speech course at The Pennsylvania State University. 

•The .interviews sought to determine whether students {!) vera 
awkivard, inept,. or inco:npetent-in inforcial oral performance during the 
interview, (2) verbalized concern about theic perceived inadequacies, 
and (3) voluntarily asked for an opportunity to work on their Droblenss 
in a special section of the speech course. 

• Those who volunteered ^or interviev/s were asked v/hether they v/ere 
willing to be placed in the section to be studied. They were apprised 
of the fact that in this section they would participate in five video- ■ 
taped intfervic^i^/s over an approximate tv/elve-month period. Persons un- 
' willing to participate in the section under these conditions were 
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assigned to an alternative scecial- section. . ' • 

Rhetorical instrucMcn vas ai^.ed at two basic goals: 

1. The student will verbalize an alteration of his parce^)- 
tlons of hinself in c<puunicative settings. He will 
der.onstrate t^is alteration in response. to specific 
questions ashed about the way he feels in particulSir 
coFSKnicative settings. 

2. The student wiLl demonstrate connunication skills * 
sufficient to cope with those situations which he " 
has defined as ones with which he. has been he^^etofore 
unable to cone. Such skills wilP fae chosen by the 

"student. Furtherrror^, the student will, in coniunc- . ' 
tion with the instnjctor, generate a plan of action 
designed to r.eet Jthe goals (acquire the skills), and 
he will rehearse in class and produce evidence that he 
has nset the goals in performance outside of the'class- 
roon. The student will also judqe his own perfonnahce 
and generate ^nethods to compensate for whatever inad- 
equacies he oerceives,. ^ 

The second goal involved six specific steps. The student will: 

(1) specify goals for his behavior in selected situations outside of, 

class, (2) analyze his au<fience and aspects of the situation as they 

n^ight affect his acco^^plisfment o'f goals, (3) prepare alternative stra- 

teqies he might use in goaT accor^plishment and learn a method of organiz 

tion for conroinication appropriate to format anH informal situations, 

i4i reKearse t^iese, strategics with other students in small groups, (5) 

« 

comolete his goals in situations outside of class, {6)*repbrt back to th 
class on the degree of success achieved and alternative strategies which 
might have b'6en more successful . * 

There werevthree methods used to assess the effects of the instruc 
tion on the students: (1) a journal of class descriptions kept by the in 
'structor for the duration of the course from v/hich was culled a case his 
tory of each student, (2) a series of five videotaped interviews v/ith 
students over an approximate twelve-month period from which student 



reports of irorovezent were transcribed, and (3) InteriDretaticn of these 

interviews by the -instructcr ani by eight selected outside obsecvers to 

assess student Iniprovemsnt- , . 

The journal of descriptions and evaluations of each class/session 

was developed following the clinical history technique descrl'bed by 

% n '12 13 ' ^ - 

-^•tenninqer and case studies -of White and Riesnan. , A student was* judged 

inproved when: (1) he defined and analyzed a ccfmunicative goal; (2) he 

cc^pleted situation and audience analysis, planned his strategy and/or 

altered his goal accordingly; '(3) he used structural planning to*organize 

- . 15 

reiTiarks in both fomal and-jnfornal situations; {^) he rehearsed a variety 
of conminicative strategies related to^^his goal with the^help of other? in 
a small group; (5) he completed the required numSer of goals in. situations 
outside of class; and (6) he displayed willingness to Dartioipate in and 
ability to sustain conversations in and out of class. Student improvement 
was rated as noticeable, adequate, or ninimal, based on the degree to 
which the* behaviors listed above were performed. , - 

Videotaped interviews with students were approxiniately five to 
seven minutes in length. They were scheduled at five intervals: befpre 
the first class as part of the process of admission, at the seventh week 
of the class, at the tenth week (termination) of the class, approximately 
ten weeks later,' and approximately six months later- The interviews 
were spliced together in this sequence for each student; 

The interviews sought to determine what students believed about 
^their inadequacies in coimmjnication and increased ski IT over time (spe^Qi- 
fic examples were solicited), to what extent these changes could be at- 
tributed to instruction (specific examples were solicited), whether the 
students' communication during thp Interviews appeared congruent v/ith 



^heir v#=^rbalizati:'ns ^bout irtr^v^-^e^^t, t^ri i.^-at students said >bout 

t^eir rarceptlons of se^f t^e cr'^.^jrlcatv/e crccffss ani changes in 

these penrepticns over ur^e. evaluaticn of noticeable, adequate, or 
■« 

-^inirj.! I^jrove^e^^t v;5S recorded ^o^* eac^- studentl 
' *% 

fci** sr:eec^ ifi^^tructors tr^ired "r rhetorical pedaqcqv'for reticent 

■ ^ ^ 4? J 

istu'?'"'^*' >£orved'-t*i':* ;Heotape^ interv1&;s viith aM the students. ^ot^^^ 
addif^Sfdl ir^stnjctors inth similar tralninq in rHetorical "Pedagogy ob- 
served t*2e interviev.s mth srre*'*udents. Based- on their 'in'structicnal 
e>ccariencesfV observers v.ere as^ei to record impressipns, citinq specific 
referents for their IrD^-essio'ns, about what the students <^aid and how the 
students behaved-. Observers v.ere asked to record a final judgment of 
irorove-^nt, no change, or regression for each student. 

Using t^e julc^ents |ron I'^e thrpe sourceSj^thi_iastruGtor-H^^ a 
firul judqrent about the progress of each student. These judgments 'were 
recorded as *.oticeab1e, adequate, or minimal imorovement* Of the original 
twenty students, nirpteen- con^oleted the* study. Seven were assessed as 
having nade adequ/ite improvement, ^and three v/ere assessed as hav.ing.made 
minimal improvertent.' , . , ' ' , 

""lere see-ned to be -an association between imorovem^nt of students 
and the^r ability to apoly^ rhetorical methods to communication.^ The 
students -v;?i6 Improved noticeably said that they continued to use rhetorical 
methods after the course had ended, while those who made minimal -improve- 
ment verbalized little use for such approach. In the interviev/s with 
students tov/ard the end of and after the course, for example, students 
offered the following observations about their communicative behavior: 

1. Increased c.oclal conversation ,v/irth the use of rhetorical 
techniques (oreparinq topics for gonversation; initiating, 
conversation, using structural ^skills). 
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2. Increased participation In^classes.* 

3. ' Use of qoal setting for social conversatloli sl'tua-tlons, 

conferences vnth an advisor, and^lrf general planning; 
■ • 

4. Increased and more positive responses from other people 
vihicfr encouraged comunlcation, attempts. 

5. Less concentration on, reactions -such as blushinq, for- 
gettlna, mixing ud v;ords, and more>concentrat1on on ways ^ 
to appeal to the audience. more effectively^ Irt a qiven. ' • 
situation, 

- 

6/ Revision of self Imaqe from that of shy nonpartlclpator 
to more capable communicator. Revision of self Hmage 
' led to fewer reactions' of apathy, exclusion, discourage- 
r ment in communicative situations. Students felt they ^ ^ 
now had a choice about whether or not to participate 
" because they knew they had sufficient rhetorical skill 
to parti ci Date if .they wanted.' to 

7. Acceptance of positions of leadership or attention. , 
Aporoximately one third of the mem.bers of the^class ^ 
c- — v^ ^ol 'J n f der ed-ft?r^mver e el ec ted .to "positions such as 

fraternity officer, horticulture show manager, dormi- ' , * 
tory counselor; undergraduate te'achinq Intern. 

- ,8*"* Interest in addft-1t)nal soeech xlasses in adwc'ed public 
speaking and debate. . * ' * " 

T^he methods of qoal definition and goal analysis, use of the struc- 
tural technique, and rehearsal of alternative strateqies ir* small groups 
worked most effectively in the class. .Students ^^eported that the' struc- 
turaT techniqu^^ was. particularly 'helpful In organizinq Information for a 
public speakinq situation. It was also helpful in ha^ndling social con- 
versation responsibilities of initiation, bypassinq awkward- pauses, making 
transitions into differenc' topics, and elaborating on^a topic. 

Thus, reticent students who exoerienced a rhetorical method of in- 
struction qener-any revised their view ,of the communication process and 
their role in it. Most developed greater' identification v/ith others which 
allowed them. to rear^sp^s their belief'that their prob1&m6 were atypical 
"and strive for neqotiation with others for achievement of goals. Further, 



students implemented specific rhetorical techniques in a variety" of 
communicative situations outside the classroom. The. rhetorical nerspec- 
tive offered- t%fn encouragement tb face these situations and alternative 
'skills to .negati ate* them. - ' . . 

- The rhetorical app'coach to instruction offered no prescriptions, 
hov/ev^er; no magic to ^transform the reticent into a perfect co^^municator. 
Perhaps the few students f/ho made minimal improvement v/ith this method 
v/ere not persuafred that maalc would not happen. 
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